THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY

Englishwoman from Quaker to High Anglican was an ardent
Bible reader, and the Bible of all the sects was the version of
1611.

The drama after Shakespeare ceased to be national in
character, and became an amusement of the court and the
literary circles under its patronage. The Puritans were in a
large degree responsible for this change. The Elizabethan
drama had never claimed to be anything more than a "pas-
time", and for such "pastimes" there was no room in the
Puritan scheme of things, which aimed at the entire domina-
tion of human life by religion. Humanistic Puritans like
Milton and Peter Sterry, who read and admired Shakespeare,
were a small minority. William Prynne was voicing the
opinions of the vast majority of his party in his enormous, ill-
tempered and pedantic book Histriomastix (published in 1633)
when he proved to his own satisfaction by means of copious
quotations from early Christian writers that "all popular
and common plays, comicall, satiricall, mimicall or mixt of
either. . . are altogether unseemly and unlawful unto
Christians". The drama thus became what it was to be for a
very long time, the entertainment, not of the whole nation,
but of a small section with a veneer of courtly culture, but
very little serious aesthetic appreciation of the theatre, while
the dramatists were forced to become showmen for an audi-
ence in which the frivolous and heartless elements predomin-
ated. Beaumont and Fletcher were the fashionable dramatists
of the period, brilliant versifiers, masters of stagecraft, clever
imitators of Shakespeare, but writers who substitute senti-
mentality for Shakespeare's high imagination and who are
entirely lacking in his intellectual power and sense of
significant and organic form. Middleton, Webster, and Ford,
their contemporaries, were men with a higher conception of
dramatic art, poets who often come close to the "meta-
physical writers" in the intensity and power of their language.
In the plays of Massinger and Shirley the glow of poetry is
fading and we are conscious of the transition to a new kind of
drama which, except for certain formal elements, has little
in common with the drama of the age of Shakespeare. When
the Civil War broke out the triumphant Puritans closed the
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